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S even years ago, when we started Deliver,® we wanted to create a magazine that 
wouldn’t just talk about direct marketing but show, in intimate detail, just how 
powerful, far-reaching and significant marketing could be. 

Needless to say, we think we succeeded. I want to thank my amazing team — 
and, of course, you, the readers. Without you, this project wouldn’t have been 
nearly as interesting or entertaining. 

But the time has come for us to take a little break. Deliver magazine is going on hiatus — a 
vacation, really — while we reexamine the program and think about the future and what the next 
generation of Deliver should be. 

You’ll still be able to find Deliver content online and download back issues. And of course there’s 
the issue that you’re holding in your hands. Though it’s our last for awhile, this issue contains all 
of the information, advice and great storytelling you’ve come to expect. 

We take an in-depth look at the history of the mail order catalog and how it has evolved over 
the years while, in many ways, staying the same (“The Catalog Evolution,” p. 28). We also examine 
how marketers accustomed to using mail for their clients manage to make direct mail work for 
themselves as well (“Self-Centered,” p. 18). There also are looks at hygiene products manufacturer 
Kimberly-Clark and academic publisher Fortress Press. 

I hope you get as much out of this issue as we’ve gotten out of serving you. And if you have 
ideas for the next generation of Deliver, please share them with us at delivermag@usps.com. We’ll 
be waiting. See you soon. 


Thomas J. Foti, Editor 
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DELIVERABLES 

A BRIEF LOOK AT SOME BIG ISSUES 
IN DIRECT MAIL 



PROSPECTING 



How do you sell an experience? 

That was the question before the 
historic Pinehurst Resort in North 
Carolina as it pondered how to increase enrollment at its prestigious 
golf academy. “Year after year, guest surveys tell us that visitors have 
a great time at the academy,” Pinehurst marketing director Kerry W. 
Andrews told Deliver.® “They get one-on-one instruction, they get to 
bond with other golfers. It’s a special experience, so we wanted to talk 
to [prospects] as personally as possible.” 

To create that sense of intimacy, Pinehurst teamed with Wil- 
sonMcGuire Creative and Keiger Direct to create a multichannel 
campaign incorporating direct mail, variable data printing, person- 
alized URL (PURL) technology, e-mail and social media. The target 
audience consists of prospects in Pinehurst’s database and a pur- 
chased list of golf enthusiasts. 

Direct mail drives the campaign. Targets are initially sent a 


postcard inviting them to visit 
their own Pinehurst PURL to 
complete an online assessment 
of their golf game. Recipients who 
don’t respond are sent follow-up 
postcards and e-mails encourag- 
ing them to visit their PURL. Mes- 
saging on the mailers emphasizes 
the expertise of the staff. 

Based on their answers, 
responders are sent an eight-page, roll-fold brochure with personalized 
information on how their golf game can improve. To support the DM ini- 
tiative, Pinehurst announced the campaign on Twitter. 

Perhaps the biggest challenge of the campaign is taking the 672 pos- 
sible variations generated by Pinehurst’s self-assessment golf survey and 
programming them as variable fields for the brochure. Variable elements 
in the brochure include art based on gender of respondent, and messag- 
ing relevant to the responder’s survey responses. 

To date, Pinehurst has shipped 10,155 mailers, including 635 bro- 
chures. In 2011, Pinehurst added a video series following a couple through 
their experience at the golf academy. “Between the direct mail, social media 
and video series, we’ve seen two years of increased business to our golf 
academy,” says Andrews. 


In full swing 

Venerated golf academy uses mail to drive 
potential students to the green 


YOU 

SHOULD 

KNOW 


L ACCORDING TO A 2011 U.S. POSTAL SERVICE® STUDY OF ADVERTISING GENERATING 
L RESPONSE, STANDARD MAIL® NONPROFIT RECEIVED THE MOST RESPONSE IN 2010 AT 14. 

W 3%. STANDARD MAIL RANKED SECOND AT 13.6%, AND FIRST-CLASS® MAIL THIRD AT 10.4%. 

W DMA Statistical Fact Book 2012 
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BY THE NUMBERS 


54% 

The portion of mailed postcards most 
likely to be read by recipients. 1 


22 to 24 

The age range of consumers most 
likely to respond to a mail piece. 1 


3.3 billion 

The number of direct mail coupons 
redeemed in 2010, according to the 
Direct Marketers Association. 1 


45% 

Approximate percentage of adult consum- 
ers who purchased from catalogs last year 
who had an annual household income of 
between $35,000 and $99,999. More 
than 19% had a yearly household income 
of between $50,000 and $74,999? 


17% 

Portion of consumers who receive direct 
mail advertisements or special offers from 
businesses every day. 2 

1 DMA Statistical Fact Book 2012 

2 Print in the Mix: “Direct Mail Promotions Catch the Eye’’ 




PLANNING 


Holly Jollies 

Why multichannel marketers are preparing 
earlier for the holiday rush and beyond 

Has your company planned for Earlybird November? 

According to the Epsilon 2012 Holiday Trend Report, 
a growing number of consumers are looking to make big 
Christmastime purchases earlier in the season, as well as 
in the sales-intensive weeks after the holiday. The findings 
show multichannel consumers are driving the highest sales 
volume revenue within this growth. 

Epsilon advises brands to incorporate pre- and post- 
holiday campaigns into their 2012 holiday planning. The 
report also stresses the importance of coordinated multi- 
channel marketing strategies. 


RESEARCH 

MAIL GOES THE DISTANCE 

Firm predicts mail rebound in the wake of “mild” impact of 
global economic downturn 

The global recession has negatively impacted spending for nearly every marketing 
channel, but according to market research firm IBISWorld, the sustained downturn 
of the past five years has had a “relatively mild” impact on direct mail revenues. 

IBISWorld states that when the economy slows and businesses trim marketing 
budgets, marketers turn to more cost-effective and targeted forms of promotion. 
Amidst the current downtown, some companies have chosen direct mail advertising, 
as it provides a more inexpensive — and more targeted — form of marketing than 
traditional mainstream media like radio and TV. 

IBISWorld predicts that in the ensuing five years to 2017, direct mail industry 
revenue will increase. 
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POSTINGS 


RESPONSE 


Digital Slowdown 

The response rate for direct mail rides high in 
the face of digital increase 

If your marketing strategy relies heavily on e-mail, you may want to take a closer 
look at its more effective physical counterpart, direct mail. The Direct Marketing 
Association (DMA) has found that direct mail boasts a 4.4-percent response rate, 
compared to e-mail’s comparatively tame average of 0.12 percent. 

Translated into ratios, direct mail has a response rate of up to 10 to 30 
times that of e-mail. Direct mail’s response rate jumps even higher when com- 
pared to online display. 

The DMA used transactional data from Bizo and Epsilon to analyze more 
than 29 billion e-mails and 2 billion online display impressions. The group 
tracked consumer actions both immediately following a click and in the days 
and weeks after being exposed to an online ad. 

Overall for display, only 6 percent converted as a result of the immediate 
action of the click, meaning that 94 percent of conversions happen at a later 
date — an important finding, considering that the success of display’s impact 
is generally judged by its click-through rate. 

A DMA spokesperson attributed some of direct mail’s continued strength 
to the fact that consumers today are faced with an ever-increasing number of 
digital messages received via banners, e-mail inboxes, social media, etc. 



SPENDING 


Home run 

Mail represents the 
largest offline outlay 
for realtors and agents, 
study shows. 


It’s a fact — people’s homes represent 
their largest investment. Now a recent 
survey of more than 2,000 professionals 
reveals the crucial role direct mail plays 
in the real estate industry. 

According to a survey conducted by 
social network ActiveRain, direct mail is 
still a preferred marketing medium for 
real estate pros, representing the largest 
offline spend with highest participation. 

Indeed, though realtors and agents rely 
increasingly on digital technology, they are hanging on to direct mail. The survey also shows that top- 
producing agents earning more than $100,000 per year spend more in general across all categories. 

An infographic and deeper summary of the survey’s findings can be downloaded at www.activer- 
ain.com/real-estate-marketing. 
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FINANCE 


Seniority 

Mailings for IRAs rose 
suddenly in early 201 2 

With baby boomers entering their sun- 
set years, the financial marketing industry 
is focusing more and more on promoting 
retirement products. Some recent news 
suggests that direct mail is leading the 
marketing charge. 

According to Mintel Comperemedia, 
Individual Retirement Account (IRA) mailings 
spiked in January 201 2, with an estimated 
5 million acquisition mail pieces shipped. 

IRAs aren’t the only retirement prod- 
uct being aggressively promoted via post 
As Deliver® reported recently, direct mail 
marketing of single premium immediate 
annuities has also skyrocketed, comprising 
75 percent of all annuity acquisition direct 
mail to consumers in 201 1 . 

Despite the weakened economy, many 
consumers are still saving aggressively for 
retirement According to a Mintel Oxygen 
report, 44 percent of consumers have 
avoided reducing the amount they save for 
retirement and 22 percent have increased 
what they save for retirement 


Talking Heads 

Business pros share smart marketin( 



Jamie Bredehoft 

Director of Annual Giving, Saint Peter’s University, 

Jersey City, New Jersey 

As Saint Peter’s approached its 1 40th year, the fundraising team 
wanted to give the school a present The Office of Advancement 
and External Affairs launched a campaign to secure 1 40 donors for 
each year being celebrated. The school sent 1 6,000 personalized 
postcards to alumni at intervals leading up to June 1. Says Brede- 
hoft, “Excitement about the campaign was contagious.” 



Kerri Sox 

Owner, Playtime Music Studios, Apopka, Florida 

Sox’s innovative pre-kindergarten program needed to spread the word 
to parents of potential students. When the web made little impact, 

Sox turned to direct mail and sent postcards to 6,000 addresses. “The 
proof of direct mail is in the results,” says Sox. “We got hardly anything 
when we promoted online and, as soon as we sent a postcard, 50 
people called us — immediately.” 


Patrick Peteet 

Co-owner, Peteet’s Famous Cheesecake, Oak Park, Michigan 

Having gained notice for its homemade treats through TV appearances 
and word of mouth, Peteet’s looked to mailboxes for a boost in neigh- 
borhood business. Just before spring, the family-owned dessert com- 
pany fired off 5,000 postcards offering discounts, including a dollar off 
one cheesecake slice. “We were getting new people, at least four or five 
a day,” says Peteet. “My motto is ‘Once we get you, we got you.’” 



Imelda Hunt 

Founder/Artistic Director, New Works Writers Series, 

Toledo, Ohio 

Honoring its 10th year of presenting multicultural theatre programs 
in collaboration with the Toledo Public Library, New Works departed 
from its usual marketing through fliers and news releases. Instead, 
the company mailed 500 bookmarks celebrating black literature and 
promoting a forthcoming play. “The response was excellent,” Hunt 
says. “There was an almost 1 00-percent spike in attendance.” 


THE HOT LIST. 


Discover the benefits of mixing mail with social media 
by downloading our white paper at delivermagazine.com/strategy. 
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Data, sans wiggle room 

Why mail offers the most direct way to assess performance. 


A stute marketers may have noticed that the 
first word in the term “direct mail” happens 
to be “direct.” It is apt in more than one 
sense. The mail allows you to direct adver- 
tising to carefully selected targets. It allows 
people to respond directly back in return. 

But the mail offers another, valuable variety of directness 
not to be overlooked: data without wiggle room. It is ideal for 
marketers less interested in defending the latest effort and 
more interested in finding out whether and how well the latest 
effort actually performed. 

Traditional mass media campaigns tend to be indirect. 
Instead of responding immediately and directly to an adver- 
tiser, customers respond over time and indirectly, via a third 
party such as a store or website. Between receipt of the mes- 
sage and action taken at a store, other factors such as politics, 
breaking news, the recession or retailers’ practices can come 
into play. Therein lies the wiggle room. When sales rise, it is 
natural and tempting — and seemingly reasonable — to credit 
the latest campaign. Yet when sales disappoint, it is convenient 
to invoke “other factors” — and credit the campaign with having 


kept things from getting worse. And why not? In the absence of 
direct, causal data, one inference is as good as another. 

No wonder the late Scots poet and novelist Andrew Lang 
famously lamented, “An unsophisticated forecaster uses sta- 
tistics as a drunken man uses lampposts — for support rather 
than for illumination.” 

On the other hand, there is no evidence that Lang used 
direct mail. Had he done so, he might have taken delight in its 
uncanny ability to eliminate wiggle room. 

While direct mail can be and is effectively used to drive 
shoppers to third parties, it also stands as the original inter- 
active, measurable medium. Besides putting marketers in direct 
contact with customers, it allows them to control for outside 
factors in order to arrive at direct, causal data. With properly 
planned and executed direct mail, there is no need to resort 
to inference. You can know what works and what doesn’t, and 
the extent to which outside factors do and don’t affect results. 

Direct mail tends to attract marketers who are eager to give 
a project their best, and then face the data without wiggling. For 
brave marketers more interested in illumination than support, 
there is no better lamppost. 
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DADS 

ACCORDING TO THE 
BUREAU OF LABOR 
STATISTICS, THE 
NUMBER OF STAY-AT- 
HOME DADS ROSE TO 
158,000 IN 2009, A 
13-PERCENT JUMP 
FROM THE PREVIOUS 
YEAR. THE STAY-AT- 
HOME RATIO FOR 
MOMS VERSUS DADS 
ALSO CONTINUED 
TO SHRINK YEAR 
OVER YEAR. 


In the U.S. .. 

As of 2011, there were about 
1 76,000 stay-at-home dads. 1 

Caregivers 

Collectively, stay-at-home dads 
are responsible for the care of 
more than 332,000 children. 1 



STAY-AT-HOME 

PARENTS 



Culturally 

diverse 


Stay-at-home moms are more 
culturally diverse than their 
workforce counterparts: 27% 
are Hispanic, compared with 
1 6% of mothers in the work 
force; and 34% are foreign- 
born, compared with 1 9% of 
those in the work force. 1 



According to a survey by the 
Boston College Center for Work 
& Family, 53 percent of fathers 
would consider not working 
outside of the home if the option 
were financially feasible. 


5 million 

The number of stay-at- 
home moms in the U.S. 
has remained constant for 
the past 4 years - about 
half of the total in 1 969. 1 2 


Stay-at-home moms 

are younger than moms in the 
work force, with 44% under 
age 35, compared with 38% 
of mothers in the work force. 1 

Under the age of 5 

Stay-at-home mothers are 
more likely to be living with a 
child under age 5 (57 percent, 
compared with 43 percent of 
mothers in the work force). 1 


Mother and father may know best, but marketers can always stand to know a 
little more about moms and dads — especially those who stay at home instead of 
working a traditional job. 

With their ranks numbering more than 5 million, stay-at-home parents can be an 
obscure group. But given their proximity to the mailbox and their impact on household 
budgets, marketers would do well not to underestimate them. 

Stay-at-home moms especially have become a consumer force. More than 97 percent 
give advice on products and services, according to a study from the Retail Advertising 
and Marketing Association. Meanwhile, the number of stay-at-home dads, still less than 
3 percent of stay-at-home parents, has exploded since the 1960s. — Vicki Powers 


A Pew survey shows that 
more stay-at-home moms 
today (48 percent) consider 
being home full-time the 
ideal situation than they did 
10 years ago (39 percent). 3 


In 2011, 23 percent of married-couple 
family groups with children under 15 
had a stay-at-home mother, up from 
21 percent in 2000. In 2007, stay-at- 
home mothers were found in 24 per- 
cent of such groups. 1 


1 census.gov/newsroom 2 “Historical Changes in Stay-at-Home Mothers: 1969-2009,” U.S. Census Bureau 3 2007 Pew Research Center 
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ONE QUESTION, THREE EXPERTS 


How does integrating mail into your 
marketing mix help build your brand?” 



© 

CHRISTINE LEHTONEN 

President, Asterix Group 

{ J 


From postcards to catalogs, direct 
mail is one of the only media that 
allows you to craft a message 
toward a specific audience and 
really control that brand image. 
Our agency is multichannel, 
but we never let our clients 
get away with not consider- 
ing direct mail as part of 
the mix because it’s such a 
strong medium. When you do 
it well, it’s very powerful. It can be 
used in a very lively manner 




O 

SHIBU THOMAS 


0 

MICHAEL MENDLOWITZ 


CEO, Commerce Payment Group 



It allows our company to tar- 
get very specific prospects 
with very specific brand 
messages that address their 
needs front and center. With 
direct mail, we’re not going after 
the whole ocean; we’re hunting 
for fish in a pond. We use Post- 
cardMania for our direct mail, and 
with the right offer and the right 
postcard design, it delivers exactly 
what we’re looking for: solid 
prospects who are seriously inter- 
ested in our products. Direct mail 
can build your brand image — and 
much more than that. 


Executive VP of Marketing and 
Admissions, Ross Education, EEC 


We provide healthcare training 
in 23 communities across five 
states. We use direct mail to 
communicate with our prospects 
and build our brand. We know 
it’s important to use a variety of 
approaches to stay ‘top of mind.’ 
And although we’re building 
awareness, we’re also able to reap 
the rewards of direct response by 
offering opportunities for prospec- 
tive students to take the next step. 
Without direct mail, our mar- 
keting mix wouldn’t be much 
of a mix. 
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CONNECT. 

Check us out on the web for all your direct marketing needs. 

Accessing the latest trends in direct marketing has never been easier. We’re 
plugged in to the latest happenings in the direct marketing world so you’ll never feel 
disconnected. Check us out at least once a week for something new and exciting. 
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PUSHING THE ENVELOPE 


THE ESSENTIALS: 

Company: Oklahoma City chapter of the American Marketing 
Association Agency: ROBYN Promotions Target 
Audience: More than 600 marketing and communication 
professionals throughout the Oklahoma City area Goal: To get 
people to attend a networking event and to showcase their 
creative prowess. DM Vehicle A corrugated coffin-shaped 
box with a die-cut insert that featured two slits for glow-in-the 
dark vampire teeth to attach to it, plus candy corn and black 
crinkle paper. Spooky. Response Overwhelming. The mailer 
became a huge hit on social media, as people tweeted, 
blogged and shared photos of “the coffin.” The coffin also 
helped ROBYN attract a slew of new business. ROBYN even 
signed an agreement with one local company to create 1 2 
monthly direct mail pieces and four quarterly pieces in 201 2. 


. . . With the sun beginning to set, the sweat-soaked CMO knew he 
had to act quickly, so he lifted the coffin lid, fully prepared to find 
the demon spawn of Satan lying in his state of slumber fnstead he 
discovered something far worse: a pair of glow-in-the-dark vampire 
fangs (yes, plastic fangs incapable of chewing through a piece of 
gum, let alone his flesh!) and a bag of what appeared to be candy 
corn — the heroic CMO hated candy corn, especially candy corn 
of the damned! But what did this all mean? A huge response rate, 
no doubt, and plenty of social media buzz to follow. 

For ROBYN Promotions, it turns out coffins spark conversation. 
And that’s a good thing when you’re using direct mail for self- 
promotional purposes and to showcase your creative abilities. 

Brian Blake, a creative strategist at ROBYN, knew his team had 
to make a splash when they were set to host a Halloween-themed 
networking event for the Oklahoma City chapter of the American 
Marketing Association. After all, the invitations were set to go out 


to more than 600 of the most influential mar- 
keting and communications specialists in 
the greater Oklahoma City Area for a night 
where the Marketer of Oklahoma (a MofO, as 
it is known) would be honored. 

For ROBYN, the event served as the ulti- 
mate showcase for its creativity and the 
effectiveness of promotional products — 
especially those sent through direct mail. 

So, Blake and his creative team got 
together and brainstormed various three- 
dimensional items. Because it was the 
Halloween season, a coffin mailer seemed to 
make the most sense. Blake and company 
then equipped the corrugated coffin-shaped 
box with a die-cut insert that featured two 
slits for glow-in-the dark vampire teeth to 
attach to it and stuffed it with a plastic bag 
of candy corn and some black crinkly paper 
to give it that extra coffin feel — who’s to say 
Dracula didn’t rest on black crinkly paper? 

The coffins, which also served as invita- 
tions to the AMA event, were a big hit. Not 
only was the event well attended, the mailer 
took on a life of its own in the social media 
world, as tweets, blog posts and pictures 


began popping up on Facebook. Soon, 
new work began to roll in thanks to this 
innovative self-promotional piece. 

ROBYN even signed an agreement 
with one local company to create 12 
monthly direct mail pieces along with 


four quarterly pieces in 2012 to the tune 
of $30,000 to $50,000, whereas ROBYN 
spent about $3,000 mailing all 600 coffins. 

When done well, says Blake, mail cam- 
paigns can create magic — and, like his 
coffin, even send a chill up your spine. 
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They wanted to show off a little. 

At least that was the early plan a few years ago 
when the folks at Tukaiz, a Chicago-area market- 
ing services production company that does a lot of 
business-to-business work, initiated a particular 
direct mail campaign. Certainly, they didn’t think 
they would wind up creating a new product line or 
launching a new division of their company. 

Tukaiz had imported some image-personal- 
ization software from Germany and they were 
looking for a way to showcase it. Cutting-edge at 
the time, the software gave them the ability to 
create clever, sophisticated, personalized letter- 
ing tailored to clients. They decided to test it by 
making personalized calendars for clients and 
prospective clients. 




For new businesses and product 
launches, well-done direct 
marketing can help leave a 
memorable first impression. 


BY LEKAN OGUNTOYINBO 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY 
NOEL SPIRANDELLI 





“We made a 12-page calendar and sent out about 4,000,” says Frank Defino Jr., vice president 
and managing director at Tukaiz. “We got an unbelievable response. We got many, many e-mails 
and lots of phone calls, and it made it easier to get face-to-face meetings when sent to clients who 
saw the calendars. They knew we had the power to do direct mail.” 

The unexpected success got Tukaiz officials thinking: What if the company created a division 
that specialized in making these kinds of personalized products and sold them through whole- 
sale distributors? Company officials spent some time refining the idea and used a trade show to 
introduce their new division to the show’s exhibitors. 

“A month before the show, about 10,000 people were registered,” Defino said. “We used tech- 
nology to personalize a mailing to all of the exhibitors. The campaign was just beautiful. The piece 
had an emotional touch. It addressed recipients by their first and last names and directed them 
to a personalized website. The site looked like the direct mail piece. If they visited before a certain 
date, they would have a free personalized calendar waiting for them at our trade show booth.” 
The response rate was 16 percent, Defino says: “We had to have eight people man the 10-by-10 
booth at the trade show.” 

Tukaiz also wound up underscoring just how powerfully mail can drive the successful introduc- 
tion of a new idea — or even a new business. Whether used alone or in concert with other media, 
direct mail can invigorate most any marketer’s effort to pull off a successful launch, say experts. 

“There is so much noise in the digital space that direct mail gives you a way to cut through the 
clutter,” explains Joellyn Sargent, an Atlanta-based marketer who works with start-ups. “I’m a big 
proponent of integrated marketing. But if you’re a start-up, your advertising is not going to float 
to the top. Direct mail could be a great way to do that because an attractive direct mail piece is an 
easy way to get prospects’ attention, get past the gatekeeper and get them to look at it.” 

Jeff Crouse, vice president for small and medium business at Pitney Bowes, says he’s found 
direct mail to be the most responsive medium for reaching out to prospects and customers. “The 
physicality and importance and urgency of the message is communicated more strongly than 
with any electronic medium,” he says. “We work with a lot of customers who are really well versed 


in electronic communication. So we work with 
them to tie the electronic to the physical.” 
Defino, meanwhile, says mail’s appeal also 
lies in its pervasiveness and familiarity: “Every- 
body understands the piece of mail in the mail- 
box. If it has great emotion and a great offer, 
there’s no mechanism that can match that.” 

Coming out of the woodwork 

Carolyn Edlund agrees. As executive director 
of the nonprofit Arts Business Institute in Bal- 
timore, Edlund says she constantly hails the 
emotional and aesthetic potential of mail to 
the artists and craftspeople who come to their 
workshops to learn how to launch and grow 
successful microbusinesses. 

“The recipients of your mailing piece have 
your work right in their hands,” she says. “Even a 
simple postcard with a beautiful image becomes 
something people save. We encourage artists to 
always have professionally taken shots and to 
use beautiful lighting. Many people take post- 
cards and put them on walls; they become a 
reminder of the artist’s work. A beautiful mail 
piece will show better than a digital image will.” 
As proof, she cites the example of Matt 
Thomas, a West Virginia woodworker, furniture 
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maker and blacksmith who was trying to get 
the word out about his new line of handmade 
accent tables and corporate gifts. 

Thomas learned about the Buyers Market 
of American Craft, billed as one of the premier 
wholesale trade shows for handmade American 
craft in the country. The trade show takes place in 
Philadelphia every February. A few months before 
the show, Edlund says, the artist went to work. He 
researched prospects and put together personal- 
ized direct mail packages aimed at each one. 

“Matt did the mailing about three weeks 
before,” she says. “He did the mailing himself. 
He did not purchase a list. He spent $1,000 
on materials, including postage. He carefully 
created a mailing list of 200 stores. He sent a 
gorgeous package of photos of his work and 
information about himself, and invited them 
to check out his booth. Using that technique, 
he was able to open 58 accounts. He attributes 
this success to the pre-show mailing.” 

The outcome of Thomas’s direct mail cam- 
paign put him in business full time, Edlund says. 

“It’s a nice problem in 2012 to be saying ‘I need 
to figure out how I’m going to hire help’,” she adds. 
“It’s a phenomenal testimony to direct mail. I 
think it’s been a maligned method of marketing 


in recent years. But I believe it’s an incredibly effective way to reach your audience. I would also personal- 
ize communication so the recipients know you’re familiar with their business and what it is they do. “ 

Making it personal 

Defino says that while he’s a big proponent of integrated marketing, direct mail stands out because 
it is more personal and a much more convenient tool for initiating individual relationships. In 
most instances it is also relatively inexpensive compared to other forms of marketing and adver- 
tising — and this can be a boon for start-ups. 

“I would recommend it 100 percent, because if they go with the direct mail route, they have to 
have the creative, the messaging and the offer,” Defino says. 

He adds that start-ups such as new salons, delis and auto shops can take advantage of direct 
mail by obtaining lists that market to specific individuals or neighborhoods. 

“Say I had a deli and I wanted to reach people who make $60,000 and up,” says Defino. “I could 
develop a direct mail piece and take mustard-colored lettering and spell out their name on the 

inside of a sandwich.” 

He adds that the rules of building a relationship are vastly 
different between direct mail and e-mail, largely because 
e-mail addresses change a lot. “It’s difficult to initiate rela- 
tionships through e-mail,” he says of start-ups. 

Defino urges marketers at beginning companies, and 
those who are trying to kick-start new products or services, 
to take advantage of direct mail’s relationship-building func- 
tion. Not everything has to be a sale, he says. “Direct mail is 
a great introduction if you can’t be there in person,” he says. 
“It’s much more emotional than e-mail is. You don’t always 
have to use direct mail to try to sell something. Just make 
it nice and soft and say, ‘Hello.’” 0 


“DIRECT MAIL ISA GREAT 
INTRODUCTION IF YOU 
CAN’T DE THERE IN PER- 
SON/’ SAYS DEFINO. “IT’S 
MUCH MORE EMOTIONAL 
THAN E-MAIL IS ... JUST 
MAKE IT NICE AND SOFT 
AND SAY, ‘HELLO.”’ 
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One measure of a good direct 
marketing agency isn’t just how 
it promotes its clients — but 
how it promotes itself too. 



THE 

WITCH 

DOCTORS 

WERE IN. 


With their agency looking for a fresh way to 
capture new business, marketers at the Price 
Group — a full-service marketing shop known 
for its work with financial concerns, medical 
companies and universities such as Texas Tech 
— recently found themselves turning to voo- 
doo for answers. 

At least, that was the theme of the self- 
promotional marketing campaign that they 
devised to draw clients. Dubbed “On Point,” 
the campaign employed a three-part appeal to 
potential business prospects, using mail, the 
web and follow-up sales calls. At the heart of 
On Point, launched last October, was a three- 
dimensional mailer that came complete with 
a set of voodoo pins and a simple, arresting 
pitch: Tired of generic marketing plans? Look- 
ing for something that’s more, well, on point? 
We forgo templates and put our focus on ritual 
process proven to work. 

The mailer targeted 250 businesses includ- 
ing hospitals, universities and convention and 
business bureaus around the San Angelo region 
of Texas, just outside of Lubbock. Each mailer 
included instructions on how to plot the pins 
toward specific business goals such as improved 


branding and increased audience. “Were not 
that much different from our clients,” says 
Kristy Melcher, vice president and creative 
director for the Price Group. “We have to stay 
ahead of our competition. So when we do a 
campaign for ourselves, what we really want 
people to say is, ‘Wow, why don’t we do things 
like that?”’ 

And the Price Group isn’t the only agency 
trying to prompt that question from its mail 
targets. As the fight for clients’ marketing dol- 
lars intensifies amid shrinking budgets and a 
growing din of multimedia messaging, so does 
marketers’ search for inroads to new business. 
And as many are learning, the most direct trail 
to clients often can be blazed through self- 
promotional campaigns that showcase the 
very same skills that the agencies are offering 
to their prospects. 

The battle for new business 

“We believe in the very same ideas we preach 
to our clients. We have to,” says Kevin Gil- 
ligan, vice president of sales and marketing 
for Essex, Conn. -based agency Structural 
Graphics. “We’re out there telling our clients 


that our type of work can help them improve 
their results and that they should use dimen- 
sional and high impact mail as part of their 
integrated campaigns. And that’s exactly how 
we market ourselves.” 

Marketers liken their self-promotional 
efforts to an elaborate game of show-and-tell. 
To work, self-promotional campaigns have to 
blend eye-catching creativity with a message 
that’s confident without being off-putting. And 
as with any other campaign, marketers have to 
make sure they’re getting relevant messages 
out to just the right audience. Melcher says 
the Price Group — whose mailer also featured 
a primary font that essentially turned each let- 
ter into a replica of a shiny, pointed pin — is 
still fielding inquiries from the campaign. “A 
postcard can be just a plain-Jane postcard or a 
mailing can be just a plain-Jane mailing,” says 
Melcher. “But you have to be innovative and 
creative, and your messaging has to be on tar- 
get. Today’s customers want something back. 
You have to give them a call to action, a reason 
to engage with your offer.” 

Sticking it to the competition 

The Price Group’s On Point campaign did just 
that, playing off of the natural mystique of voo- 
doo and a bit of clever copywriting: “For this 
process to work, we need to meet. We’ll talk 
about you — your business goals and what’s 
standing in your way. Then we’ll work our magic 
to customize this process with pinpoint accu- 
racy and yield results. So, let’s get together, you 
can learn more about us and we can learn more 
about the voodoo that you do.” 

Prospects who found themselves on “pins 
and needles” after receiving the initial mailer 
were invited to visit a micro-website to set up a 
face-to-face meeting. Marketing directors who 
agreed to a sales call received the campaign’s 
final piece, a boxed voodoo doll — slyly nick- 
named “Competition” — and instructions on 
how to use the pins included in the campaigns 
initial direct mail piece. “We kind of feel like, 
in order to be on point, we have to be able to 
show the different strategies that set us apart 
and that will help set the client apart by choos- 
ing to work with us,” says Melcher. “You can’t 
do just one thing.” 
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PICTURE PERFECT The Price Group used a bit of voodoo to woo prospects. The mailers included 
instructions on how to plot the pins on the doll (nicknamed “Competition”) to pinpoint business goals such 
as improved branding or increased audience. 


Nor, says Gilligan of Structural Graphics, 
can marketers employ a haphazard approach to 
self-promotion. “We do industry-specific mar- 
keting throughout the year, typically touching 
an industry four to five times a year,” he says. 

And mail is almost always the driver of each 
in-house campaign. “It’s really powerful when 
you can deliver a message with the engagement 
and interaction of mail,” says Gilligan. “That’s our 
niche; we always lead with high-impact pieces, 
either something that’s dimensional or has a lot 
of interaction to it, things that get people’s atten- 
tion that you can’t do with a postcard.” 

For marketers, Melcher argues that post- 
card campaigns, while simple, can require more 
touches in order to succeed, as some consum- 
ers can overlook single mailings like they do 
mass-marketed e-mails. “You can’t just send 


one postcard and think that people are going to 
call you,” she warns. “It’s more of a drill-down 
effect. You’ve got to stick with it for at least one 
quarter and do multiple mailings.” 

Mixing it up 

Gilligan also encourages marketers to blend 
their mailings with other media, as integration 
usually enhances a self-promotional campaign. 
For instance, existing Structural Graphics 
clients — largely pharmaceutical and insur- 
ance companies — receive weekly e-mails with 
a video showcasing a project of the week as a 
marketing case study. From the weekly e-mail, 
Structural clients are also invited to a micro- 
site filled with other case studies and videos. 
The site also offers them the option to receive 
additional mailings or get a follow-up sales call. 


“There certainly is a 
benefit to driving people 
online using high-impact 
direct mail. Companies are 
investing heavily in web- 
sites, microsites and landing 
pages, and our high-impact 
and dimensional designs 
have been proven to get the 
recipients’ attention, engage 
them and drive them online 
to continue their engage- 
ment,” Gilligan notes. 

Gilligan points to a recent 
Structural campaign target- 
ing 1,600 automotive, home 
and life insurance compa- 
nies. The campaign featured 
an iron- cross box with four 
fold-out panels. Inside the 
box was a thumb drive. 
“Once plugged in, the thumb 
drive launched you out to a 
website where you could see 
additional information about 
what we do with insurance 
companies,” Gilligan says. 
“What was really great is that 
we had the ability to track 
the people who activated the 
drive. We knew exactly who 
was entering our site and 
when they did. They then got a follow-up sample 
pack and phone follow-up from there.” 

The campaign marked just the second time 
Structural has ever turned to a web key, but 
Gilligan says the campaign has become one of 
the company’s most successful self-promotion 
efforts, netting more than a 20-percent 
response rate and almost $130,000 in revenue. 
“For every dollar we spent, we get six dollars 
in returned revenue,” he says. “We’re expecting 
that it will go even higher because we have a lot 
opportunities that are still open.” 

Mail, Gilligan says, made the difference: 
“When you get something in the mail that 
we send, it’s going to surprise you and entice 
you to continue the engagement online. It’s an 
easy way for us to deliver for clients and for 
ourselves, too.” □ 
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W hen a leading women’s personal hygiene brand 
needed to spark buzz around its new “Kotex Design” 
product series, the marketing staff brainstormed 
ways to get attention from its consumer base. 

A key step in the process was learning how to bring its 
product directly to the homes of women who could gener- 
ate word-of-mouth hype. Targeting users of a popular social 
media outlet to help kick off the promotion this year, Kimberly- 
Clark Adult & Feminine Care Brands created a direct mar- 
keting strategy for introducing the new product. The effort 
underscored the importance of consumers not just as buyers 
but also as a marketing channel unto themselves — a chan- 
nel which more and more marketers are seizing. 

“We wanted an innovative platform where women can 
express themselves freely and openly in a unique way,” says 
Eran Sion, eCommerce director — Middle-East, Eastern 
Europe & Africa for Kimberly-Clark. 
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EXPHIENCE 


Despite all the fancy new 
tools at their disposal, some 
marketers are discovering 
an old-fashioned way 
for multiplying their 
messages: their customers. 

BY EDDIE B. ALLEN 
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To this end, the company 
started by scouring Pinter- 
est for targets in Israel — 
whom it wanted to rethink 
their perception of Kotex 
products — examining the 
women’s level of activity on 
the site, among other characteristics. With what 
Pinterest estimates at “millions of new pins,” or 
site postings, per week, Kimberly-Clark chose 
those that were “most inspiring,” says Sion. 


“The women were identified by a few categories: viral, trend- 
setters and active on Pinterest. We first identified the candi- 
dates via social media monitoring and analysis technology and 
then manually picked the most inspiring ones.” Women who 
“liked” a Kotex “Get Inspired” profile posted to Pinterest were 
identified in the final target group of recipients. 

“Pinners were found to be the best candidates because of 
the simple and brilliant way Pinterest works. In one simple 
action (pin) you can express yourself,” adds Sion. “The idea to 
create unique and personal gift boxes came from the insight 
that, in order to be relevant for the consumers, you have to 
create true value for the consumer, and personalization is a 
great means to create it.” 

Once the targets were selected, Kotex Brand invited 
each woman to “repin” Kimberly-Clark’s posted photo of a 
wrapped package. In exchange, the women were each offered 
a gift box filled with Kotex samples, candies, oils and a framed 
photo bearing the phrase “Feel free to express yourself.” The 
site received swift responses from all 50 women about prod- 
ucts ranging from panty liners to sanitary napkins. 

With information gathered from their targets’ online 
profiles, Kimberly-Clark made sure the contents of each 
box were tailored to recipients’ tastes, which were deter- 
mined based on their “pins.” All 50 women posted photos of 
the package or its contents. More important, the recipients 
blogged about the product line and the gift experience not 
only on Pinterest but also on other social media outlets. 

The outcome for Kotex Brand was impressive. The cam- 
paign created more than 700,000 virtual impressions. Also, 
YouTube registered more 100,000 views of a video case 


study on the mailing. The campaign also generated hun- 
dreds of media stories and blog posts. “The main challenge 
was to make the pinners cooperate with a commercial activ- 
ity owned by Kotex Brand,” says Sion. “Because we were very 
accurate and relevant to the pinners, we received fantastic 
collaboration. We believe that any activity on behalf of the 
brand should give true value to our consumers and reflect 
the core values of the brand. The latest activity did just that.” 

Kimberly-Clark is hardly alone in its reliance on user- 
generated marketing to get out a brand message. Last year, 
for instance, Louisiana-based marketing software company 
Dukky also garnered attention for its creative use of custom- 
ers as a messaging outlet. The company was approached by 
its local landmark restaurant, N’tini’s, for help in spreading 
the news about its lunch menu specials. 

Almost right away, Dukky marketers began urging the 
restaurant to take advantage of the passion many of its 
patrons felt toward N’tini’s. “Today’s consumers are inter- 
active and accustomed to being overexposed to mass mar- 
keting,” says Renee Hall, Dukky ’s vice president of business 
development. “Marketing campaigns that are targeted and 
interactive have a much greater chance of cutting through 
the noise and reaching an interested customer. Customers 
operating on social networks, those who like deals — and 
who doesn’t? — and are looking for referrals from friends 
on new and cool brands are the most responsive to these 
kinds of promotions.” 

Known for a steady dinner clientele, the eatery incor- 
porated a month-long direct mail campaign with Dukky ’s 
exclusive Viral Peer Sharing technology and personal URLs. 


“THE MAIN 
CHALLENGE 
WAS TO MAKE 
THE PINNER 
COOPERATE WITH 
A COMMERCIAL 
ACTIVITY. 
BECAUSE WE 
WERE VERY 
ACCURATE AND 
RELEVANT TO 
THE PINNERS, 

WE RECEIVED 

FANTASTIC 

COLLABORATION. 

— ERAN SION 
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“Getting people to talk about a brand or product is what 
most businesses are trying to do in their marketing out- 
reaches,” says Hall. “Offering discounts is not the goal; 
increasing response is. They want to create a strategy that 
is going to raise awareness of their service or product and 
find a means to drive people into their store. Putting the 
right tools in the right hands helps them do just that.” 

The trigger for the successful initiative, which generated 
800 lunchtime visits, was a redeemable, color mail piece 
that read, “Let’s Meat Up for Lunch” and offered a free 
burger to recipients who went online and joined N’tini’s 
customer birthday club. Hall says that mail components, 
like the centerpiece in the N’tini’s campaign, remain a 
vital first point of contact to drive return on investment. 
“The power of word-of-mouth marketing is still the most 
powerful force to garner in marketing outreaches,” Hall 
adds. “Any campaign that is going to incentivize customers 
and provide them an easy, noninvasive way to share with 


“WE SEE A LOT 
OF BUSINESSES 
LOOKING 
FOR THEIR 
MARKETING 
PIECE TO STAND 
OUT. A GREAT 
MAIL PIECE CAN 
DO JUST THAT.” 


— RENEE HALL 


friends is going to help create a new level of response and 
exposure in a campaign.” 

But as crucial as word of mouth has been to these and 
other user-generated marketing ploys, direct mail has also 
been a vital player. “Mail has a been a great entry point 
because we see a lot of businesses looking for their marketing 
piece to stand out over all the other things a user is exposed to 
on a daily basis,” says Hall. “A great mail piece can do just that. 
Design, size and weight can all play a part in leaving a lasting 
experience on the customer to take a closer look. Also, busi- 
nesses without a customer database often use direct mail as a 
way to still get their offer or message out to a large audience.” 

Of course, Dukky ’s work for N’tini’s may well have added 
to the eatery’s customer base by giving those who redeemed 
the free burger offers something to tell their family and 
friends. “If you can encourage your customers to generate 
new leads for you as a part of your marketing,” says Hall, 
“why not do so?” □ 




THE ACTION 


Harnessing its database, Fortress developed a potent multi- 
media brew that blends personalized direct mail postcards with 
digital messaging in an engaging marketing appeal. It has not 
only introduced additional colleges, universities and seminaries 
to its textbooks but has also sparked an interest in its books 
that the publisher hopes will far outlast any one campaign. The 

campaign kicked off in April 
2010, when Fortress sent 
out personalized postcards 
to thousands of college pro- 
fessors, inviting them to 
order complimentary cop- 
ies of their featured text- 
books to review appropriate 
to the discipline they teach. 
Each postcard included a 
personal URL (PURL) that 
gave professors an immedi- 
ate option of ordering the 
examination copy books 
from a website linked to the 
URL. The professors were 




An academic book publisher finds new 
targets and makes further inroads 
into university classrooms with a 
personalized postcard program. 


THE CHALLENGE 


It was a business twist on the vintage academic dictum “reach one, 
teach one.” Hoping to boost brand awareness and interest in its 
latest line of religious studies textbooks, academic book publisher 
Fortress Press — an imprint of Augsburg 
Fortress, the publishing arm of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 
— two years ago began to intensify its 
focus by forging deeper relationships with 

the biggest influencers in deciding which 
books will be used in the classroom: the 
professors themselves. 




chosen with considerable forethought. Those targeted were selected 
based on their areas of scholarly expertise and teaching specializa- 
tion, says Pamela Johnson, the textbook adoption consultant for 
Fortress Press. This fall, for instance, the publisher pulled the names 
of some 2,000 professors from its database and mailing lists in order 
to target them with mailings promoting the release of three text- 
books on ethics. First, an e-mail was sent out to see whether the book 
was delivered and whether the targeted professor had any questions. 



After giving targets time to ponder their purchase options, the sales- 
person reached out again to the professor to encourage use of the 
book in class. The salesperson sometimes nudged a professor by 
sending comments from other professors who successfully used the 
textbook, or by passing along links to preconfigured tests or study 
guides the professor could use in conjunction with the book. During 
the third and final contact, the salesperson checked in to explore why 
the professor did or did not adopt the book. 


THE IMPLICATIONS 


The campaign represented a big new step for Fortress marketers, 
who customarily used mail to reach new academic institutions 
and expanded numbers of professors in addi- 
tional teaching disciplines. Joe Riley, director 
of sales and marketing for Fortress Press, says 
that the effort underscores just how dedi- 
cated Fortress is to its mission to capture new 
readers. “We are pushing more books that 
are geared toward the classroom,” says Riley, 
whose company is also known for publish- 
ing books related to biblical studies, history 
of Christianity, theology, Jewish-Christian 
studies, ethics, and religion in America. “This 
strategy of directly soliciting and following up 


with professors is much more intentional than before. We’re tar- 
geting professors because they are the decision makers regard- 
ing what books they will assign to their students 
and use in their courses.” Behind the aggressive 
outreach was a plan to build a database, capture 
more detailed purchase-decision information 
and encourage immediate reaction to the text- 
books, which retail for anywhere from $30 to $80 
and are also available through bookstores and 
wholesalers. Since its inception, the campaign, 
which continues today, has sent out approxi- 
mately 30,000 postcards to professors who teach 
at religious schools or within the religious stud- 
ies departments at secular universities. 



THE RESULTS 


Responses to the postcard campaign — which costs about $3,000 per mailing — have been positive, Riley says. 


In the April 2010 kickoff, for instance, 36 percent of the 
recipients responded with requests to order review copies 
of the featured textbooks. 
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Meanwhile, 37 percent ordered copies during the second 
round of the campaign in January 2011, when 92 professors 
responded to the mailings and requested review copies of 

O the introductory 
t : textbooks about the 

Ul /0 I JanUCll y Bible - (Current sales 
m 2011 fig ures weren’t read- 

ily available.) 


The showcase textbooks were selected with great care, explains 
Riley. Each has to be considered relevant enough that the instruc- 
tors would “adopt” the books as part of their course curriculum, 
which would mean they’d be available to be purchased by stu- 
dents assigned to read them. For the bulk of the campaign, the 
company has chosen to showcase introductory survey textbooks 
intended for beginning level courses like “Introduction to World 


Religions,” “Introduction to the Hebrew Bible” and “Introduc- 
tion to Ethics.” The program has worked well, says Riley, and 
Fortress has been pleased with the results of the personalized 
postcard program. “Mailing has been well worth our time,” he 
says. “It’s not that we stopped doing the other marketing tac- 
tics — but the mailings with the PURL have enhanced our over- 
all marketing strategy.” 



Company: Augsburg Fortress (Minneapolis, Minn., with offices in Ontario) 

Agency: Fortress Press (Minneapolis, Minn., with offices in Ontario) 

Target Audience: U.S. college professors of religious studies. 

Goal: Drive targets to a personalized website to order examination copies of textbooks and 
encourage adoption and sales. To capture e-mails and develop customer relationships. 

DM Vehicle: Personalized postcard with a personalized URL and photo of featured publication(s). 

Response: Varies with campaign. Based on number of professors who respond with orders for 
complimentary textbooks to review. 
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More a marketing tool and 
digital driver than the sales book 
of yore, today’s catalogs are 
transforming to embrace an 
ROI-friendly future. 
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star of most brands’ customer transactions. But time and technology 
have changed the direct marketing game. Digital innovation has intro- 
duced new players and media fragmentation has expanded the arena. 


New technologies continue to push catalogs to another level. 

Moosejaw, a popular outdoor retailer known for its whacky market- 
ing, is on the forefront of this merger between print and digital, and 
has helped usher in a new breed of super catalogs that continue to make 
mail’s message stronger. 

“We always strive to be notable in all of our marketing — it should be 
something that people tell 10 friends about. We call this our ‘madness,’” 
says Eoin Comerford, president and CEO of Moosejaw. 

The success of its campaigns skyrocketed even further when Moose- 
jaw added augmented reality (AR) to its catalog arsenal. 

“We have used AR with two catalogs,” notes Comerford. “Our Novem- 
ber 2011 X-Ray catalog allowed users to use a custom smartphone app to 
‘see through’ our model’s clothing to see them in underwear. For our May 
2012 Sweaty and Wet catalog, the AR app turned the catalog into a water 
gun that they could use to wet down a model that appears beside them.” 

Comerford says direct mail is a key tool for Moosejaw. 

“It helps us reach customers that we don’t have an e-mail address 
for,” explains Comerford. “Our results show responses increase 36 to 
97 percent per customer when they receive a direct mail piece.” 

Mixing direct mail with augmented reality is just one of many exam- 
ples of how catalogs continue to evolve and strengthen; making catalogs 
a force to be reckoned with in the future. 

“I don’t see print catalogs going away,” says Russ Gaitskill, CEO of 
clothing and home decor cataloger Garnet Hill. “I think they are changing 


from driving transactions to driving engagement. But I think catalogs, in 
some format, will be with us for the foreseeable future.” 

And catalogers are taking advantage of this fluidity. 

Take, for instance, Columbus, Ohio-based clothing outlet Express. 
According to Jim Wright, Express’s senior vice president of marketing, a 
robust direct mail program that had enjoyed a high ROI for several years 
led to the company’s decision to test its mail formats. As a result, Express 
has tried out catalog sizes and page counts ranging from 12-page slim 
jims to 16- and 28-page traditional-sized mailers. 

The results were surprising. Express found that the bigger the mail- 
ing size, the more it stood out in the mailbox. Customers reacted posi- 
tively to the catalog’s eye-catching pictures and came into retail stores 
looking for the beautifully photographed items. “In 2010, we decided 
to test a 48-page book and it performed extremely well for us,” Wright 
says. “So, we’ve added those and have continued to mail catalogs three 
times a year.” 

For many industry observers, the rise of the web in the mid-1990s 
spelled the eventual extinction of print. But don’t count out the snail- 
mail catalog, emphasize other experts, who say its century of success is 
no fluke. From the earliest pioneers, catalogs were more than a way to 
shop — they became a way of life, even part of popular culture. 

World War II GIs, for example, were kept company by pictures of 
catalog lingerie models, while some not-yet-famous rock ’n’ rollers 
bought their first guitars from the Sears catalog. In the 1980s and 
1990s, lingerie catalogs launched supermodel careers. And browsing 
through holiday catalogs became family traditions across the country 
for generations. 

More than a decade after the first dot-com boom, which led to the 
rise of e- commerce giants and online versions of classic catalog brands, 
print versions are still a marketing mainstay — according to the Direct 
Marketing Association, 12.5 billion print catalogs are mailed each year. 
Thanks to advances in data-driven targeting and digital printing tech- 
nologies, catalogers are also able to be more efficient and thoughtful with 
their mailing efforts and can explore how to integrate print catalogs into 
their overall marketing mix. 

The bottom line, say experts, is that catalogs continue to be mailed 
because they get results. 

“The lifetime value of a 
buyer from a printed catalog is 
typically better than the web,” 
says Steve Lett, founder of 
Lett Direct, a consulting firm 
specializing in catalog market- 
ing. “If someone goes online 
and searches for a particular 
item, they might buy it at the 
right price but it doesn’t mean 
they are ever going to buy 
from you again. But, if they 
come to you through the cata- 
log, they’re often more loyal. 


> 

MIXING DIRECT MAIL 
WITH AUGMENTED 
REALITY IS JUST ONE 
EXAMPLE OF HOW 
CATALOGS CONTINUE 
TO EVOLVE. 
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THE HISTORY OF 
THE MAIL CATALOG 

1744 : Benjamin Franklin pro- 
duces the first catalog, which sold 
scientific and academic books. 

1872 : Aaron Montgomery Ward 
produces the first catalog for his 
popular mail-order business. 

1888 : First Sears catalog is 
published. 

1897 : Sears catalog introduces 
first color section, with shoes 
offered in red, brown and black. 

1912 : First LL Bean catalog is 
mailed. 

1928 : Third-class bulk mail post- 
age rates are established. 

1963 : First jcpenney catalog is 
mailed. 

1984 : Desktop publishing is 
born, opening the way for digital 
innovations in catalog production. 

1994 : QR Codes invented in 
Japan. 

1995 : Amazon launches, fore- 
shadowing catalogs moving 
toward e-commerce. 

2008 : Variable Data Printing is 
popularized. 

2010 : LL Bean’s online sales 
orders surpass phone orders for 
the first time. 



You’re more of a shopper when you order from a catalog, but you’re 
more of an item buyer when you’re looking online.” 

The new role of the print catalog 

Historically, print catalogs were used as sales tools, says Paul Miller, vice 
president & deputy director of the American Catalog Mailers Associa- 
tion, an industry association that advocates for catalog marketers. Now, 
he explains, catalogs have morphed into savvy marketing plays that drive 
consumers online or to a brick- and-mortar store to purchase. 

“Today, you might receive a catalog in the mail that has 100 products 
displayed, then you’ll look through it and be inspired to go to the website 
where you’ll find thousands of products and place an order online rather 
than out of the catalog itself,” Miller says. 

Gaitskill, of Garnet Hill, points out that catalog companies now offer 


two decidedly separate consumer experiences: the shopping experience 
and the buying experience. “The print catalog is better for the shopping 
experience, in that it allows consumers to browse and shop at their own 
pace,” he explains. “But when you go to buy, you’ll go to the website.” The 
print contact, he adds, has become more of a reminder to buy something. 
“The customer will see the catalog on the coffee table and think, oh, I 
should go online and buy something from Garnet Hill.” 

No longer a stand-alone piece, the catalog has become part of a 
larger marketing strategy puzzle that involves a variety of channels, 
adds Glenda Lehman Ervin, vice president of marketing at Ohio-based 
retailer Lehman’s. 

“Our demographic includes some customers who aren’t online — and 
even send us order forms filled in with pencil — so the print catalog is 
still critical for us in that way, but now it’s also about driving to differ- 


ent channels,” she says. “I remember the days where we didn’t mention 
we had a retail store in the catalog because we had store customers and 
mail-order customers. That’s all changed now — the catalog can drive 
you to get in your car and go to the store, or it can drive you online. That’s 
something that didn’t exist years ago.” 

A changing catalog landscape 

For Ervin, an emphasis on data-driven technologies has figured strongly 
in Lehman’s ability to deliver printed catalogs effectively, in a process 
that has become half-science, half art. “Ten years ago I didn’t pore over 
dashboards and list management reports,” she says. “But today, every 
company has a lot more data to figure out where customers are coming 
from, and we’re definitely moving in that direction.” 

Garnet Hill’s Gaitskill says a plethora of data now allows the company 


to tailor catalog-based offers or send different catalogs to customers 
based on their preferences and behavior — but he emphasizes that these 
efforts are essential for cost-effectiveness in today’s mailing world of 
smaller margins. “We have to make sure we’re more productive as well 
as conscious of how the customer wants to be contacted.” 

New digital technologies, such as mobile barcodes that allow con- 
sumers to swipe a smartphone over the code and link to a website, also 
enable catalogers to seamlessly link from mail to digital and offer content 
beyond what can be included in the print version. For example, Express’s 
catalog allows consumers to link from the print book to videos of photo 
shoots and fashion runways. 

“Last year, for our holiday catalog, we did the fashion shoot on Times 
Square and consumers were able to link to that through a QR Code,” says 
Wright. “It enabled them to see and engage with the video and provided 
us with the opportunity to create other content connected to it, such as 
blog posts. The catalog serves as a centerpiece that then lets customers 
have a deeper interaction with the products.” 

Digital technologies have evolved over the past two decades, making 
the entire process quicker and easier to change. “Our proofing and pagi- 
nation process used to be manual with multiple copying of layouts,” 
laughs Gaitskill. “Now we put all the catalog pages on a huge screen, 

and paginate the book, 
make all of our notes 
and proof it on there. 
It’s all digital now.” 

Catalogers weigh 
rising costs 

For some marketers, 
money appears to be no 
object when it comes to 
today’s catalogs, espe- 
cially if the ROI is right. 
Jim Wright says the goal 
of the Express ca 
was not to save money 
on paper, but to provide 
a very luxurious experience for the catalog recipient. “We try to make 
them very beautiful so they capture the inspirational and aspirational 
brand essence,” he says. “We are not your typical paper-thin catalog — 
our photography, designers and hairstylists are some of the best in the 
world and we use beautiful glossy color and very high-quality paper in 
order to make the book stand out.” 

From an ROI standpoint, Wright adds, the company wouldn’t print 
such a high-end catalog unless it worked. 

Glenda Ervin says that catalogs can cost, but are still worth it. She 
acknowledges the industry has witnessed major changes. But she thinks 
of catalogs as fluid pieces, capable of always bending to the demands 
of the day. 

“It’s like a block of ice turning to water,” Ervin says. “It may be soften- 
ing — but it’s certainly not going away. It is simply changing shape.” □ 


> 

NEW TECHNOLOGIES 
ENABLE CATALOGERS 
TO LINK FROM MAIL 
TO DIGITAL AND OFFER 
CONTENT BEYOND THE 
PRINT VERSION. 
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